THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
purpose his own team of plough-oxen. His daughter could
not marry without the lord's consent, and this consent had
generally to be purchased. On the other hand, he could and
did own land of his own, and from his ownership he could
not legally be dispossessed. This land consisted not of a whole
field, but of strips of various fields, for the Strip System of
agriculture was in full swing. Many were the complaints of
time wasted in walking from one strip to another at the far
end of the village.
He had not a few rights at the lord's expense, food and drink
from the manor's resources at times of extra work, and various
odd customs might turn to his advantage. At harvest time on
most manors the lord ceremonially turned a sheep loose in a
field. Sometimes it belonged to the villeins as by right. Some-
times it was the property of whoever could catch it before it
got out. At haymaking, a portion of the crop was often given
to the villagers who had reaped, this portion being calculated
more by the strength of arm and ginning craftiness of the
villein than by exact measurements of cubic capacity. At
Ramsey, for instance, the peasants could
Carry home so much hay or straw as they can bind in a
single bundle and lift upon their sickle or scythe handle, so
that the handle touch not the ground. And if, perchance, the
handle break, then he shall lose his straw or grass, and be at
the lord's mercy, and pay a fine.1
And at Glastonbury, the measurement was even more
ekborate:
If any sheaf appear less than is right, it ought to be put in
the mud, and the hayward should grasp his own hair above his
1 Tr. H. S. Bennett, op. tit., pp. in, 112.
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